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CHapTerR LIII.—Sisters or CHARITY. 
— two hundred little frocks were getting the | spring; and Nelly, who had taken to look in upon 
worse for wear, and, sad to say, the little bodies them every now and then, felt her heart ache to look 
Within them were the worse for wear too. Numbers | at the thin, white faces of the others. 
of the factory children had been ill in the wet, cold| “Nelly, I wish we had other two hundred frocks 
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to make,” said Anne, one day. “I want work, and 
work I must have.” 

She had been looking dull and spiritless of late, 
but she said this with all her old brightness and 
energy. 

“ There is always plenty of that to be had, 
Nelly. 

. “I can’t find it,” said Anne. 

“Make a beginning, and you will soon find more 
than enough.” 

«But how am I to make a beginning, and where?” 

«‘ Anyhow and anywhere,” said Nelly; “ the nearer 
home the better. A sad thing has happened to one 
cf our children.” 

“Our children,” repeated Anne, “ But you are 
right, Nelly. They are our children, and very neg- 
lectful-of them have we been.” 

“Do you remember,” Nelly went on, “a pretty 
little girl, with fair hair and blue eyes, and white, 
blue-veined skin, of whom you took notice last 
autumn ?” 

“Yes, I remember her well; for I thought how 
nice she would look in her brown frock, and it turned 
out that she had been taken away two or three 
months before.” 

“Yes, she was taken away and adopted by a 
childless couple, who had made a fortune in the 
neighbourhood, and who took her with them to a 
new house they had built for themselves. She was 
an orphan in all but name. Her father, a common 
soldier, deserted her mother, and after a time the 
mother deserted her child.” 

** Horrible!” exclaimed Anne. 
desert her while she was with us?” 

“Yes; and another poor woman took her, from 
whom I have learnt her fate. She told me, with 
indignant tears, that the little thing is in prison.” 

Patricia started, and ceased her work to listen. 

“In prison!” said Anne; “why, she is a mere 
baby.” 

“ Baby as she is, she is there among the most 
depraved of women,” said Nelly. 

“For doing what ?” 

“For stealing from her—I can hardly call her 
benefactress—I think. It is the saddest story. For 
six months they treated her as their own child. She 
was made to forget her former poverty and misery, 
and was indulged in every way, when a gay ring of 
the lady’s was missing, a thing of which the child 
knew not the value—possibly thought it only a glit- 
tering toy—and, on the evidence of a servant, she 
was convicted of the theft and imprisoned.” 

“What merciless wretches!” said Anne. 
found out about her ?” 

“The woman who took her when her mother de- 
serted her. She is too poor to take her back ; indeed, 
she would never have parted with her but for her 
poverty. One of our women had got into trouble, 
and was in prison wher the child came in, It was 


” 


said 


“Did the mother 


** Who 





she who told the story to my informant. The woman 
said she was quite a pet among the prisoners; byt 
she could not be made to understand the loss of free. 
dom, and was always crying to go home.” 

“When does she come out?” said Anne, “ang 
where will she go?” 

“She comes out in a few days, and most likely 
one or other of the liberated women will carry her 
off, if no one else is there.” 

“T will go myself,” said Anne, “and rescue the 
poor little thing.” 

“Will you let me go, Anne?” said Patricia; 
“that work should be mine. You do not mind my 
going instead,” she added. 

“No, dear; I shail be glad for you to go.” 

‘And you will bring her here,” said Neily, “till 
we can provide for her elsewhere.” 

It was understood among them that she could be 
nothing more than a passing guest. Mr. Palmers 
objection to thieves was not to be overruled. 

On the day appointed, Patricia set off early in the 
morning for the prison, and was there among the 
strange crowd assembled, waiting for the opening 
of the prison door. She was obliged to wait and 
watch for some little time before any one answering 
the description of the child appeared. There came 
out that morning one or two men, who slunk away 
alone—back, no doubt, to the haunts of vice whence 
they came.. Where else, indeed, were they to go? 
Woman after woman issued from the gates, to be 
met by other women—companions in evil— and 
carried away to be treated at the nearest public 
house. And what women! Sin and misery, misery 
and sin, in infinite variations, written upon their 
haggard or bloated faces. Patricia was fain to ask 
herself, ‘Can there be redemption for such as these?” 

Apart stood a decently-dressed woman, wrapped in 
a thin shawl, in which she every now and then hid 
her face in uncontrollable grief. A pretty-looking 
young girl, with the look of a respectable servant 
not yet effaced, came out and looked round in dismay 
on her companions, then took to weeping too. The 
woman came quickly forward, touched her, and spoke 
her name. 

“Oh, mother—mother!” cried the girl, “ what 
shall I do?” 

“Come home,” said the mother; and they went 
away weeping together. 

“Poor girl!” thought Patricia; “well for her she 
has a mother.” 

An elderly woman—neither like a poor person nor 
yet like a lady—had spoken to almost every one 
who had issued from the gates, met by some with 
a laugh and a jeering answer, and by others with 
half-wondering thanks. She had spoken to the re- 
spectable poor woman, and been severely repulsed, 
and now she spoke to Patricia. She was a mis- 
sionary, sent there by a devoted band of workers 
bent on rescuing the lost. She gave a rapid account 
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of their plans, and Patricia, in return, told of her 
errand of mercy. They were standing together when 
the little girl came forth. One of the newly-released 
prisoners caught her by the hand, and was leading 
her away. She was looking up into the woman’s 
face and asking anxiously, “Will you take me 
home ?” 

The woman promised readily. 

Patricia came forward, and said in her sweet, pure 
yoice, “ You are Rosa Thomas, are you not ?” 

The child nodded. 

Will you come with me ?” 

* You will take me home,” said the child, with an 
emphasis which showed greater trust in her. 

Something provoked the woman to resist Patricia. 
“She is coming with me,” she answered sullenly. 

“Do you wish to make her such as these?” said 
Patricia, pointing to a group of leering, impudent 
girls. ‘Such as you,” Patricia might have said, but 
she would not wound even her. 

The woman looked from one to the other—from 
the innocent child to the ruined girls—and said, 
“Take her.” 

“And let me take you,” said the missionary, 
“Have you a home?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“We will give you one, and a chance for a better 
life. You will have to work—work hard for yourself 
and others; that is our test. Will you come?” 

The woman, and one or two others who had given 
the like promise and were waiting for the missionary, 
went with her, and Patricia took Rosa and led her 
away. 





CHAPTER LIV. 
A CONFESSION. 

AnorHER harvest had brought its golden gains to 
Harry Palmer—hard-earned gains enough, for he 
never slackened for a day, not even for an hour, in 
his strenuous efforts. But for this work, of which 
he was learning the virtue and potency, he could not 
have endured his life. But he knew he was useful, 
Mr. Ruskin notwithstanding, the grain that might 
have rotted on those distant plains, because the poor 
ignorant farmer knew not whither to send it, he sent 
to help tofeed hungry millions on less favoured soils ; 
and just because he did not think of himself first 
nor solely, but of his work, his work prospered— 
his gains promised to become enormous. 

He was going to New York on business—a long 
journey—but thousands of miles in America count 
less than hundreds in England, and while in New 
York he proposed to send another and larger re- 
mittance home. 

Nor was this settlement of money matters the | 
only business which took him to New York. He was | 
going to a marriage—the marriage of Mrs. Jobson. | 
Harry’s friend had seen her safely to that city, and | 
in his pity for her friendless condition had located ' 


her with some acquaintances of his own—a plain, 
well-to-do Scotch family. He had also offered te 
arrange her affairs, or get them arranged for her. 
The only thing, indeed, that he had not offered to de 
was to see her safe back to England. However, when 
Mrs. Jobson’s affairs came to be looked into, it was 
found that she had in reality nothing to arrange. 
The speculator had spent her little fortune, and the 
shares in this and that company which represented it 
were not worth the paper they were written on. 

Mrs. Jobson wrung her little hands in dismay 
when she learnt the truth, and declared that she 
must die, for she could neither work nor beg; and 
her sympathising friend told her speedily that there 
was no need to do either, if she did not mind chang- 
ing the name of Jobson for that of Jackson. 

She did not mind it at all. How shouldshe? But 
even to her came the terrible fear, what if this second 
venture should be as bad as the first? and she 
trembled to take the step till it dawned upon her, 
in consequence of a hint which she received, that Mr. 
Jobson had probably married her for money, and 
that as she had no money her second husband could 
hardly be the same as Mr. Jobson. There might be 
worse reasoning, and Mrs. Jobson was content. 

Harry sped his thousand miles or so, and arrived 
in good time for the wedding. He found his friend 
in a state of seventh-heaven blessedness, enraptured 
with the beauty and gentleness of his bride, and 
filled with wonder at the strange providence which 
had cast this lot into his lap. He was an honest- 
hearted, simple fellow, with a fund of affection in his 
nature, which promised well for the future of his 
wife, 

Of course, Mrs. Jobson inquired after Harry’s wife 
and sisters, and was surprised to learn that he knew 
nothing of them, and would hardly speak of them 
at all. She would have written at once to them, de- 
| ploring this, and calling Harry all but an angel, only 
| her husband-to-be prevented her. 
| The wedding came off to the entire satisfaction of 
| all concerned, except that it left Harry Palmer in a 
very unenviable frame of mind, filled with regret and 
longing which he could not shake off. 

“T need to be at work again,” he said to himself; 
“this idleness does not agree with me. I would ge 
| back by the next train, only there are one or two 
| things I want to do as I am here. I must get back 
my watch, and I must see my old friend Mary.” 

For both purposes it was necessary that he should 
visit hisold lodgings ; also, but the hope was a faint 
one, there might be a letter awaiting him there. It 
was in the evening when he sought the tall, dingy 
house, more like a prison than a home, in which he 
had suffered so much. There was the slatternly land- 
lady, looking, as Harry thought, more harassed, more 
slatternly than ever. She received Harry, though 
minus a gold chain, obsequiously. 

Did he want to come back to lodge? Most of her 
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lodgers did come. back, because she made them so 
comfortable. 

Harry thought human conceit had never gone so 
far. No, he was not coming back. He stated the 
first object of his visit,and got the name of the 
jeweller to whom his watch had been sold. She 
didn’t think it was any good his going after it; of 
course, it was out of the man’s hands long ago. 

His next question was for Mary. The landlady 
made answer, with a toss of the head and in a tone 
of particular virulence, that she had left long ago, the 
young hussy, and she believed no good had come of 
her. 

“Tam sorry to hear that,” said Harry; “ perhaps 
you can tell me, if not where to find her, at least, 
where she went on leaving you. She was very kind 
to me, 
recompense.” 

Th3 landlady knew nothing about her. Somewhat 
0? a fiction, as she had had the pleasure of seeing her 
that very day, though she did not know the exact 
house in which she was located. She didn’t want to 
know anything about her—‘ the lying, thieving 
creature.’ It was a wonder that she had not been 
put into prison; but she was sure to go there sooner 
or later. She had deceived the gentleman with her 
wheedling ways. She (the landlady) was certain 
Mary had stolen money from him, and from other 
lodgers. 

Harry indignantly repelled the aspersion on the 
character of his favourite. She had had no oppor- 
tunity of stealing from him, and he was certain she 
never had. 

“You sent her messages,” retorted the landlady. 
“TI knew when she had stolen anything she ran 
home with it,.and when you sent her a message 
there was no getting her back. I remember when 
you first came here you were always sending her to 
post your letters.” 

“ Thrice,” interrupted Harry. 


“ As likely as not she kept the money, and burned 


the letters. I know the ways of her.” 

“ She dared not do such a thing,” 
indignantly, and preparing to take his leave. 

The landlady laughed unpleasantly. 

*‘ There aren’t many things they don’t dare to do,” 
she said, and closed the door, muttering to herself. 

Harry went direct to the jeweller, who was a 
pawnbroker also, and he found that his watch had 
been pledged, and that the pledge had since been 
redeemed. Bent upon accomplishing his purpose, he 
returned to tax the landlady with her perfidy, with 
almost a sense of satisfaction in finding out that she 
herself was far from immaculate in the matter of 
meum and tuum.. She had planted an uneasy feeling 
in his mind, though he persisted in maintaining to 
himself that Mary was innocent of the charge which 
she had brought against her. He could not get rid 
of the thought, “ What if my letters never reacked 


and I should like to make her some little | 


returned Harry, | 





home at all?” It was a possibility that had never 
occurred to him, and it came to him now as a terrible 
dread; but there was also the remittance sent to hig 
father nearly a year ago. It would have been pos. 
sible to trace him by that, as he knew, and = 
of the kind had been attempted. 
Thinking thus, he hurried back through the str 

at a swinging pace. 
| more, he heard some one running behind, and. a 


looked round. 

“Sure, and I thought it was asia ” said Mary, 
with a beaming smile. 

“It is not possible,” thought Harry, “it is wi 
possible to accuse her of such a thing. How are you, 
Mary ?” he said, in his frank, pleasant way. 

* Quite well, sure, sur.” 

« And where are you living now?” 

“Only up street, sure,” was the answer. 

“T have just been to the old place to ask after 
you, Mary.” 

“Sure, sir, and you’re kind.” 


it most, and I want to make you a little acknowledg- 
| ment for it,” said Harry, putting five dollars into 
her hands. 

Poor girl, drudging for a weekly half-dollar and 
her food, she had never had so much money in her 
life. 

At first she laughed; then she burst out crying 
over it, not quietly, but in a savage hullabaloo 
fashion of her own, which made more than one 
passer-by turn and stare. She seemed unable to 
make up her mind about it altogether. 

“I did not mean to pay you for the kindness,” 
said Harry; “for I do not think you did it for 
reward,” 

“Iver since you tould me to be a good girl, and 
not to chate and stale, I’ve been tryin’ to plase 
you.” 

“But you must try to please One higher than me, 
| Mary.” 

“Sure, I knows you, and I don’t know him,” s 
| the girl. 

| Ah! when will men learn that unless they reflect 
| the light of the Divine face, they darken it to such 
| poor ignorant souls as hers? When will professing 
| Christians learn that unless the ignorant and erring 
' see Christ in them, they see him not at all? that 
their pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy are tenfold 
more hurtful than the sins of those whom they 80 
bitterly condemn? 

A bright idea seemed to dawn upon her at last. 
“If you’d only take what I owes you,” she said, 
“Td be aisy in my mind.” 

“What do you owe me ?” he asked with a smile. 

The bright expression faded from the girl’s face, 
and in its stead came the furtive look of distrust and 
fear with which she regarded her fellow-creatures in 
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As he neared the house 


| panting creature came up and touched him, He 


“You were very good to me, Mary, when I needed. 
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general, and which, alas! was all that they had a | that you have robbed me of what was of more value 


iight to expect her to feel. than thousands of dollars.” 
“It was before I knowed you well enough,” she She ceased crying, and looked up in his face with 
said hesitatingly, “‘ I took yer money.” more of the look of a woman, and less of the half- 


«What money ?” 
He spoke in a sharp tone, such as he had never 


animal, half-child expression than she usually showed. 
It was a look of one cast out and hopeless. “‘ I'd 


used to her before. rather have the hardest beatin’ I iver had in my 
“What yer gave me to post yer letters with,” she | life,” she said, “than hard spaches from you. Many 
answered. a time when I’ve seen your pictur in the shop win- 


“Do you know what you’ve done ?” he cried, with | dow, I’ve been ready to go on my knees to.it. No- 
a grasp on her shoulder which hurt. body was iver good to me before, ’cept mother; 

The hurt hardened her. It was the kind of thing | nobody iver spoke kind to me; nobody iver tould me 
she had been accustomed to all her life, and accus- | to be good, as if I could, only kzocked me about for 
tomed to meet with hardness and elude with | bein’ bad, and bad I was too.” 


cunning. | She spoke as if there was a gleam of satisfaction . 


“TI didn’t think they were much good,” she said. in that at any rate. Mary had lost sight of the 
“There, I oughtn’t to have tould you; but I won’t | enormity of her offence in the enormity of the 
take no money now.” | wrongs which she had suffered. 

She flung it down, and would have run away, but | “God forbid that I should deal hardly with you, 
he held her fast. ! child,” said Harry. “Try to be good yet. I believe 

“Do you know what you have done?” he repeated. | you can. Try to be a good, true, honest woman, 
“You have separated me from those I loved, broken | Mary, whether people are kind to you or not. You 


their hearts—killed them, perhaps !” can’t read, or I would give you a book that would 
She only took in half of his meaning. She could | teach you to be good.” 

see and feel his wrath. | “Would you give me one o’ them picturs?” said 
“You’d have done it if you had been me,” she ; Mary, humbly. 

said defiantly. ‘Mother was starvin’; for she He could not help smiling. 

hadn’t got about to get a bit o’ meat, and had to “It was not me, but only some one you took for 

ereep on her hands and knees doin’ things, and the | me, Mary,” he said. 

baby and the little ones to feed beside. We've never | “Sure, an’ it was your very own self,” replied 

been so bad off since. I say ye’d have done it yer- | Mary, with dogged conviction. 

self,” Harry shook his head. 
The appeal was a bold one; but it was effectual. “Come, an’ I’ll show you thin; it’s only a step 





It was evident he could not judge her by the ordi- | to go.” ; 

nary standard of morality. He followed her eager leadership as she went on a 
“You do not know what misery you have caused,” step or two in advance, with her head half turned 

he said more gently. “See, Mary, if you had been towards him; but Mary’s step proved to be a good 

sending some of your own hard-earned money to many. 


your mother, and I had taken it from you without | “Are you not going out of your way too far? 
your knowing, and let your mother starve. It is | Your mistress will be angry with you, and then you 
something like that you have done.” | will be tempted to tell a story,” said Harry, coming 
“I didn’t mane it, sure, I didn’t mane it,” sobbed | up with her as she turned a corner into a front 
Mary. | street. 
“And if ever I meet another friendless little girl, |  “ Here we are,” she said, for answer, and half way 


I won’t be able to trust her; I won’t be able to be | along the street she came to a stand before a photo- 
kind to her when I think of you.” grapher’s window. 
“Sure, I’m a perfect baste!” cried poor Mary, “Tt was there,” she said, pointing to a particular 
bitterly. spot with a blank look of disappointment. ‘“ Couldn’t 
“And what did you do with the letters?” he | we go in and ask?” 
asked presently. “No—no,” he replied; “it was a mistake, and I 
“I chucked them down the drain, sure,” and she | have no time to spare. I am going to England, and 
indicated the process by pointing to the grating at when I come back you shall have a photograph, 
their feet. Then she stooped down and picked up if youcan assure me that you have been a good 
the dollars she had flung away, and held them out to | girl.” 
Harry. | He left her standing there ruefully, and hastened 
“Keep them,” he said severely, “and remember | away. (To be continued. ) 
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TWO VIEWS OF PROVIDENCE. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


“There was given to me . 
EW things are more really mis- 
chievous to religion than religious 


affectation. 
words and phrases, and ways of look- 







exceedingly devotional, as if we should be very 


wicked indeed unless we quite agreed with them, | 


and yet they are unnatural, and jar upon the 
human heart suspiciously and strangely. 
We cannot in our hour of need find any real 


strength or comfort in them; they make us| 
eolder, more desolate. And when they are pressed | 


upon us with all the authority of superior piety, 


we are apt to grow impatient and to resent | 


them as impertinent. 
settled or unstable, perhaps we are tempted to 
turn against religion altogether—to call it starched 
and pharisaic and hollow, because the words 
spoken in its name are such. 

Who can tell the harm that ‘cant has done to 


There are dry, pretentious | 


ing at things, that sound as if they were | 


Then, if our mind is un-| 


. the messenger of Satan.”—2 Cor. xii. 7. 


least know what is really best for us. All this is, 
‘in a certain sense, true enough. But if it means 
' that we ought not to be really grieved and wrung, 

it comes to this—that because God sends us grief 
we should not grieve; because God ordaings 
‘anguish we ought not to call it painful. 
And, after all, there is real evil, a real curse, 
| hanging over our world. There are things that 
| come to every man sometimes, that he well knows 
are not good but bad. Is slander directly from 
God, or does he but permit it? Does God inspire 
the treachery of our own familiar friend in whom 
/we trusted, but who suddenly lifts up his heel 
| against us? 
The doctrine that God’s providence does every- 
| thing, may be so unreasonably pushed as to make 
God the author of robbery, of murder, of all evil 
| words and deeds. And though a man may quote 
| texts, wrenched from their context, and silence my 
intellect and puzzle and distress my reason, yet 


young, frank, impulsive natures? When they | my reason is not everything; I have a heart as 
hear oily tongues rolling out specious words that ; well. And the heart knows that some things are 
stand for nothing real in heaven or earth, and | not fortunate: it stands up and gives the lie to 
eannot exactly discover where the falsehood lurks, | these smooth arguments, and declares that, how- 
they feel toward those deceitful phrases as they | ever things may be overruled and have their sting 
might toward a living hypocrite. And just as a| extracted, yet they are, in themselves, hindrances 
pretender unmasked makes one doubt whether any | not helps, temptations not incitements, stumbling. 
man is sincere, so a religious sentiment that rings | blocks not supports. 
hollow makes one suspicious of religion altogether. | The expression of our text reminds us of this 
One is less confident even of a genuine coin when | truth—too much forgotten—for it speaks of “a 
he knows that counterfeits are abroad. One grows | messenger of Satan.” 
more distrustful in this bad world after he has! So, then, he also sends events to us; he schemes 
confided in a few professing friends in vain. And; and plans and wishes that certain things may 
a few cases of cant, a few. words caught up and | happen, and they do happen! As there is a 
echoed without being really felt, merely because ; celestial providence, there is a fiendish providence 
they sound good—these are enough to make a|as well—that is, a deliberate foresight and pre 
very fair excuse for hearts that want an excuse to| arrangement of things in the way to suit the 
disbelieve. Few have candour and honesty enough | devil’s plots. 
to remember that, as there would be no forgers | An apostle sees a church in need of him: seeks 
unless there were genuine money, as none would | to go there; is foiled once and again. The con- 
profess friendship if there were no affection in the | ventional, easy way of viewing the matter would 
world, so the very existence of these mock senti- | be that God did not wish it; but the deep eye 
ments is a witness to the reality of which they | of inspiration sees further, detects a dark and 
are the shadows. malicious hand at work, and says, “ Satan hin- 
In the time of trial, misfortune, sorrow of all | dered mé.”’ Wicked hands lay hold of the Christ 
kinds, such mischievous words and phrases are | of God. He does not speak vaguely of a provi- 


as likely to be heard as wild beasts to love the 
dark and to prowl in it. The doctrine of God’s 
providence, above all, is used for the most cruel 
and unscriptural purposes in the world. We are 
told that anguish, shame, slander are intended for 
our good; we are assured that we ought to be as 


| dential dispensation, but recognises fully the evil 
and fiendish purpose of the deed, and simply 
| says, “This is your hour and the power of dark- 
ness.” And as with the Master so with the 
servant. It is given to the beast to make war 
with the saints and to overcome them; and at 





thankful for misery as for gladness; we are reminded | another time the devil has great wrath, because 
that we are shortsighted creatures, and don’t in the ' his time is short. 
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The true doctrine of God’s providence, therefore, 
must be consistent with this fact, that many a 
thing is not naturally good but evil—is sent from 
below, and tends to our mischief not to our 
advancement. How to reconcile the two truths 
we shall see by-and-by. Meantime let us fix our 
eyes steadily on the fact itself, and upon its 
lessons ; see first how it falls in with the instincts 
of every benevolent heart. 

If you meet with ignorance you should try to 
enlighten it; if you see pain, to relieve it. You 
never dream of calling these things too providen- 
tial to be removed. But what if your efforts fail ? 
Does that alter the nature of the pangs that make 
the brow damp, or of the clouds that obscure the 
soul? Are these not bad and bitter as before? 
Do they not rebuke and disgrace every one who 
might have removed them, and who refused P— 
that is to say, are they not in a very real sense 
the work of him who is the author alike of every 
falsehood and of every woe? ‘They are messen- 
gers of Satan. 

And mark also how the text explains certain 
feelings of which we are all conscious. There isa 
sense often enough not merely of being tried and 
afflicted, but of being crossed and thwarted as if 
by a malignant will. There are times, it is useless 
to deny, when things do not seem to help either 
our contentment or our spiritual growth, and 
when, if we spoke out with perfect candour, we 
should say, “All these things are against me.” 
Very possibly they are against us. Very likely 
we are crossed and thwarted by a malignant will, 
and confusion, adversity, opposition, come upon 
us because Satan hath desired to have us, that he 
may sift us like wheat. 

Mark again how it falls in with all that Scripture 
tells us about our life here. This is a struggle, 
a wrestling, a battle. We are for ever con- 
fronted by a cruel, treacherous enemy who exults 
in our ruin, who brings into the field against us 
marvellous powers and a long and profound ex- 
perience of all the arts that may seduce or over- 
power or weary or surprise us. And God has 
seen fit to yield him the terrible advantage of a 
place within our breasts, and to allow him to use 
for his hellish purposes every desire and instinct 
of our nature, one after another. If he grants 
him so much, is it wonderful that he should let 
him influence things without us as well? Surely 
it is not more surprising that Satan should 
have power over our health and circumstances 
than over our hopes and fears, our loves and 
hatreds. 

For want of understanding this truth, many a 
Christian has been faint and weak-hearted in his 
walk through life, has failed to brace himself as 
to.a battle, has not waxed valiant in fight, not 
quitted himself like a man, nor been strong, We 





want for soul and spirit something like the bone 
and muscle of the body; we want not to be 
content with saying, “The will of the Lord be 
done,” but to do it, resisting even unto bleod, 
spending and being spent for God. 

And, once more, mark how it gives scope to the 
true feelings of real human hearts. There is in 
the house, cold and still, the form of one whose 
brain was never still, whose heart was never cold, 
till now; and in the breast of every survivor is 
a pang—a beautiful memory that is draped in 
mourning and has tearful eyes, and a forecast of 
lonely, unprotected, barren years to come. Or 
there is ringing in the air a voice of taunting and 
insult and ingratitude that used to be attuned to 
musical and loving words, but will never speak 
love or music in those ears again. Or there 
seems to vibrate in the ear the echo of unhallowed 
rumour, of false accusations that rankle and fester 
like poisoned arrows, only it is the soul they 
pierce. 

And one comes to console the sufferer. He tells 
the prostrated and overborne heart that all this is 
good and loving, and he will be thankful for it 
hereafter. And he speaks truth, but only half the 
truth, and, unhappily, what he says, without the 
other half, is as likely to exasperate as to heal 
the wound. 

For in hours of pain the soul is not ready to 
look far forward. 

** Who can so forecast the years ? 
Or find in loss a gain to match ? 
Or reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears?” 

Better to look at all the truth together. Pain, 
estrangement, bereavement, are not so directly 
God’s doing; they are the wages of sin, the 
shadow of the curse; they will be unkaown when 
sin is banished. Christ, when here, delighted to 
suspend their sway. 

Let us acknowledge that a calamity has really 
come; and not ask our brother to be wiser than 
those apostolic men who made great lamentation 
over Stephen, or He who beheld an infatuated city 
| and wept over its perversity and its doom. 
| This is our first lesson. Misfortunes or (as in 
| Paul’s case) infirmities may be the messengers 
|of Satan to buffet us; and we may do well to be- 
| seech the Lord that they should depart from us. 

But this, too, is only half a truth; and now 
comes the second side, from which, also, the same 
trial should be regarded. Naturally a curse, it 
may be converted into a blessing. We see and feel 
and smart under its diabolical purpose, and in so 
doing there is no sin; but we should also feel that 
there is a higher, overruling, Divine purpose. 
| Strange and impressive conjunction of opposing 
thoughts—*“ There was given tome .. . the 
messenger of Satan!” Given to keep him humble, 
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to save him from being exalted above measure; 
and yet Satan’s messenger to buffet him! 


| 


| 


heavy and fast—upon the head of the patriarch 
of Uz. It was the devil who smote him by his 


We have seen that we are here to do battle loss of property, by the death of his children, by 
against the powers of darkness. Who sets us here? the pangs of his body, by the evil suggestions 
Who intends opposition to confirm our purpose, | of his wife, by the dark suspicions and the open 


and weakness to cast us upon the strength of in- | reproaches of his friends. 


Step by step he was 


carnate God, and trial to make us patient, and | allowed to lead him down from the pinnacle 
suspense to confirm our faith? Our Father. He of his happiness to his abject and unalleviated 
gives us the opposition of the Evil One. He sends | misery. 


us down into the dark abysses of temptation, as | 


Nevertheless, it was the doing of God also, and 


into a diamond mine, that we may come up en-| the time came when eyes that prosperity had 
riched. He knows that without buffeting of Satan somewhat clouded, were purified by adversity, and 
to keep us humble, the vision of heaven should be | he said, “I have heard of thee with the hearing 
withheld, lest it should make us proud. In the of mine ear, bat now mine eye secth thee; there. 
strong words of Scripture, “We are now for a fore I abhor myself, and I repent in dust and 


season, if need be, in heaviness.” 

Let us not fail to see both sides, and to join in 
one both these ideas, of tribulation. For either, 
without the other, may do great and grievous 
harm to our Christian life. 

To think of evil only as Satanic would be enough 
to break down the strongest nerve, and to freeze 
with terror the boldest heart. To think of it only 
as Divine might easily melt away our determina- 
tion, and make us lie down without a struggle in 
base and ignoble sloth. But join both, and then 
we will contend as against our bitter and irrecon- 
cilable adversary, while yet we confidently believe 
and wait to see good emerging from evil, and 
light arising in the darkness. Faith is that fabled 
stone of the philosophers that turns all it touches 
into gold, but who would employ its transmuting 
power if he deemed that all was gold already? 
And let us remember how the victory is to be 
won: either by prayer or by resignation. When 
we beseech the Lord, he will either cause the 
trouble to depart from us, or else he will give 
his own strength to be made perfect in our weak- 
ness. And in either case the cunning of Satan 
will be made foolishness, and our darkness shall 
be turned into noonday. 

It was the malice and the insinuations of the 
devil that brought disasters—crowding thick and 


ashes.” 

Elijah may have been somewhat exalted in spirit 
| when he shut up the skies from an apostate race; 
_when he calied down fire upon his sacrifice and it 
' came; when he blended with the waters of Kishon 
the blood of the prophets of Baal. Certainly he 
showed a peevish and almost reproachful temper 
when trouble came again, and he made request 
that he might die. Trouble did come, and it came 
from the Satanic temper of a revengeful, idols 
trous murderess. Yet the issue of that trouble 
was that he stood at the cave’s mouth, a hunted, 
lonely fugitive, listening to unearthly winds that 
rend the rocks, watching the convulsions of super- 
natural earthquake and the blaze of supernatural 
flame, and hearing the still small voice that speaks 
of a new commission, of a regenerate monarchy, 
and a revival of the religion of the Lord. 

Be it ours to face our troubles and temptations 
as Christian men, and always to beware of Satan’s 
devices, and always to look for the sacred meaning 
of the stroke. Sorrow has great power to crush, 
but also it has great power to melt, and purify, 
and instruct. 

** Eyes which the preacher could not school 
By wayside graves are raised ; 


And lips say, ‘ God be pitiful,’ 
Which ne’er said, ‘ God be praised,’ ” 
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_ SIR JOHN RICHARDSON’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. BY DORA GREENWELL. 


T the close of the first day, during 
which, from excessive weakness, 
the explorers had only advanced six 
miles, they supped upon a small 
quantity of tripe de roche, and on 
scraps of roasted leather, the remains of their old 
shoes. The next morning they breakfasted upon 
what was left of this miserable fare. Their onward 
route lay over a range of bleak hills. The wind, 





which had increased to a strong gale, became piere- | to the sufferers with the cheering news, hoping 


ingly cold, and the thick drift of snow made the la- 
bour of walking very great. With much straggling, 
and with frequent halts, they journeyed forward 
till about noon, when Samandré came up to tell 
Franklin that Crédit and le Vaillant, two of the 
most active hunters, had dropped down and could 
proceed no further. Just at this moment they 
had reached a clump of willows, of which a fire 
was speedily made, and Richardson went back 
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that the prospect of warmth so near at hand, 
might induce them to rally their failing powers to 
reach it. In vain! He found Vaillant a mile and 
a half in the rear, exhausted with fatigue and cold. 
After repeated solicitations he rose, made an at- 
tempt to walk, but fell at every step amongst the 
deep snow. So, leaving him for the present, the 
doctor went half a mile still further back to the spot 
where Crédit was supposed to have halted; but of 
him he could see nothing, and the track being 
obliterated by the snow, it was impossible for him 
to searc’. further. He returned to Vaillant, who 


had during his absence moved onwards but a 


few yards, and had fallen in the place where he 
now lay, unable to rise, and all but speechless. 
The doctor being unable to lift him, hastened back 
to the party, and dispatched Bélanger to his aid, 
who quickly returned saying that he found it 
impossible to render Vaillant any effective service, 
as he was lying on his back benumbed with cold, 
incapable of the slightest exertion. The stoutest 


men of the party were now entreated to try to | 


carry him to the fire, but they declared themselves 
unequal to the task, and urged Franklin to let 
them throw down their bundles and proceed to 
Fort Enterprise with all speed—a compliance 
with which wish, Franklin says, would have in- 
volved the destruction of the whole party, as these 
men were totally ignorant of the route to be taken; 
and of the officers, who alone were able to give 
directions, not one was strong enough to keep up 
with the men at the pace they would take when 
once quit of the baggage they were now laden 
with. “ Besides,” adds Franklin, “‘even supposing 
these men could haye found their way without our 
help, the strongest among them would certainly 
have abandoned the weaker ones.” 

In this dreadful emergency, however, it was 
necessary to come to some immediate decision ; 
the officers consulted together, and finally adopted 
a plan proposed by Dr. Richardson and Mr. Heod. 
These gentlemen proposed that they should re- 
main, with one additional companion at the first 
spot where they could find sufficient fire-wood and 


generous wish to remove impediments from the 
rest of the party. Both Dr. Richardson and Hep. 
burn were strong enough to keep up with the 
others, but the former in his wish to be left behind 
was influenced by the desire which had distin. 
guished him throughout the expedition, of devoting 
himself to the succour of the weak, and the latter 
by the zealous attachment he had ever shown 
towards his officers. In the morning the weather 
was mild. We came before noon to a pretty exten. 
sive thicket of small willows, near which appeared 
a supply of tripe de roche on the face of the rocks, 
Here our friends decided to remain. Our small 
remaining stock of ammunition, contained in one 
| barrel, was left with them, in the hope that this 
| deposit might prove a strong inducement to the 
| Indians to venture across the barren grounds to 
| their relief. Their tent was then securely pitched, 
a few willows collected, the ammunition and other 
articles of which we wished to disembarrass our. 
selves laid down, and an offer made that any of the 
men who felt too weak to proceed, should remain 
| also; but none of them accepted the proposal. The 
Troquois, Michel, alone seemed inclined to do so. 
After we had joined in thanksgivings and prayers 
to Almighty God, we separated. Nothing,” adds 
Franklin, “ would have induced me to undergo the 
trial of leaving, in such a situation, friends who 
had become endeared to me by their constant 
kindness and co-operation, and a participation of 
numerous sufferings, had not my own judgment 
agreed with the reasons they so strongly urged for 
remaining. I felt a sanguine hope of either find- 
ing a supply of provision at Fort Enterprise, or of 
meeting the Indians in the immediate vicinity of 
that place, according to my arrangements with 
Mr. Wentzel and Akaitcho.” 

Franklin and his party, after a journey full of 
the severest privations, succeeded in reaching Fort 
Enterprise at the end of about four days. [ven be- 
fore the evening of the first, Michel, the Iroquois, 
and Bélanger had become so exhausted as to beg 
with tears that they might be allowed to go back 
to rejoin Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood. It was 








tripe de roche for ten days’ consumption, whilst 
Franklin and the rest of the party were to go 
forward with all speed to Fort Enterprise and 
send them immediate assistance. They strongly 
urged that this arrangement would relieve the 
party greatly in many respects; the men’s burdens 
would be lightened by the tent and several other 
articles being left behind with them; besides, 
their stay offered at least a chance of rescue to 
poor Crédit and Vaillant should they revive so far 
as to be able to join them. “Mr. Hood,” writes 
Franklin, “was certainly greatly exhausted, and, | 
indeed, incapable of pursuing the journey, and | 
yet I felt that his determination to remain behind | 
was mainly prompted by the disinterested and 


agreed that they should do so. The men were now 
too weak to carry the tent further—in fact, they 
were not strong enough even to lift it. They 


/now cut it up and huddled together under the 
canvas, but the intense cold prevented them, 


sleeping. They supped on the infusion of the 
Labrador tea plant, with a few morsels of burnt 
leather. As they moved onwards, the second 
morning, Perrault became dizzy, sank down, and 


| weeping loudly, declared he could go no further. 
| Fontano, an Italian, a great favourite with the 


party, next sank helpless. In crossing a small 
lake, they often slipped and stumbled, and were 
sometimes blown over by the strong wind. The 
poor man under this slight extra fatigue was 
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utterly unable to rally. He wept bitterly, and 
begged to be allowed to remain where he now lay. 
“J cannot describe,” writes Franklin, “my anguish 
in parting from yet another companion, and under 
such distressing circumstances:” but there was no 
alternative. No one was strong enough to carry him, 
nor could we endanger the safety of the whole party 
by making the frequent halts his weakness would 
have required. He so far rallied as to rise, and 
proposed trying to return to Dr. Richardson and 
the tent, and set forth, having bid farewell to each 
of his companions, with great tenderness. They 
sadly watched his faltering steps, and were rejoiced 
to see that, though he got on slowly, he was able 
to keep upon his legs. 

The party was now reduced to five persons, 
Augustus, the Esquimaux, who had strayed a little 
in advance of the party, being also missing. It 
comprised Adam, Peltier, Benoit, Samandré, and 
Franklin himself. Under the usual hardships, but 
with no fresh incident of any note, they faced 
forward, until they came within sight of Fort 
Enterprise. ‘ Musing on what we were likely to 
find there,” Franklin says, “our minds were agi- 
tated between hope and fear, and contrary to the 
custom we had so far adhered to of keeping up 
our spirits by conversation, we went silently 
forwards to the house.” 

But when they reached it, what was their grief 
and cruel disappointment to find it a perfectly deso- 
late habitation! No provision, no trace or sign of 
the Indians, no note from Mr. Wentzel to say where 
they might be found! They gazed on the cold 
hearth, comfortless walls, and broken sashes, open 
to the wind and driving snow, and stricken with 
despair, the whole party burst into tears, “shed,” 
says Franklin, “not so much for our own fate as 
for that of our friends in the rear, whose lives 
depended entirely on our sending timmediate relief 
from this place.” 

On looking round more closely, they found a 
note from Mr. Back* to tell them that he had 
reached the house two days before, and had left it 
again to seck the Indians, at a spot, where St. 
Germain thought it likely they might be encamp- 
ing. If unsuccessful in finding them, he proposed 
walking on towards Fort Providence, in the hope 
of sending succour from thence; but he doubted 


.Whether, in their present weakened state, they 


could ever accomplish the journey. Franklin, who 
was aware that under any event, supplies from 
Fort Providence could not reach Fort Enterprise 
in time to save their sinking companions left 
behind, whose only hope lay in the chance of 
relief from the Indians, determined to set forth 
himself to seek them. 


* The sufferings endured by Mr. Back and his little party, one 
of whom was frozen to death, are related by him in a narrative, 
full of interest. 


He was obliged, however, to wait a few days in 
the hope that the mere rest and inaction might a 
little recruit his strength and that of his com- 
panions. They looked round them, “in the dark, 
deserted house,” for means of subsistence, and 
made the best they could of such deerskins and 
bones as had been thrown on one side during the 
time of their former residence there. They tried 
to board up the apertures through which the icy 
wind blew on them. The temperature was now 
between 15° and 20° below zero. While seated 
round the fire, and enjoying the deerskin for 
supper, they were cheered by the unexpected 
entrance of the Esquimaux Augustus, who had 
tracked his way to them alone by the exercise of 
extraordinary sagacity. 

The next afternoon, while the wind still blew 
violently, and the snow drifted so as to confine the 
party to the house, Bélanger arrived with a note 
from Mr. Back, to state that he had met with no 
trace of Indians, and to request instructions as 
to his further course. Bélanger’s own situation, 
however, was such as to require all their care. He 
came in speechless and covered with ice, having 
fallen into a rapid, and having for the third time 
since our leaving the coast, narrowly escaped 
drowning. “My companions,” writes Franklin, 
“nursed him with the greatest kindness, and the 
desire to restore him to health seemed to absorb 
all regard for their own situation. I witnessed 
this conduct with peculiar pleasure, so different 
from that: they had lately pursued, when every 
tender feeling was suspended by the desire of self- 
preservation. They no longer betrayed impatience 
or despondency, but were composed and cheerful, 
and had entirely laid aside the practice of swearing, 
to which the voyageurs are so lamentably addicted. 
After a few days’ rest Bélanger set forth on his 
return to the spot where he had left Mr. Back; 
this was at Round Rock Lake, about thirty miles 
off, in the neighbourhood where the Indian 
Akaitcho had camped during the summer.” 

Franklin had prepared for his own journey in 
search of the Indians, taking with him Benoit and 
Augustus— Peltier and Samandré having agreed to 
remain behind with Adam, who was too weak to 
move. ‘These two men kindly insisted on ex- 
changing parts of their dress with Franklin, whose 
own clothes, torn and thin, no longer screened him 
from the wind. Their parting was affectionate, 
resigned, and even hopeful, as they still looked to 
finding the Indians, through one party or the other. 
Franklin, however, was obliged to return to Fort 
Enterprise almost immediately; the snow was 
deep, the wind bitterly cold—it pierced through 
their famished frames. On the morning of the 
second day he slipped between two rocks, and in 
the fall broke his snow-shoes. He could no longer 





keep pace with Benoit and Augustus, and so re- 
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solved to let them proceed alone in search of In- 
dians, directing them, in case all else failed, to pro- 
ceed to Fort Providence, and forward supplies from 
thence. On his return to the house, he found the 
little party there labouring under extreme depres- 
sion. Neither Samandré nor Adam would leave his 
bed, and each spent his time in incessant weeping. 
Franklin did his best to cheer and comfort them, 
he set to work to help Peltier to collect wood, and 
took upon himself the office of cook. A violent 
snow-storm now set in, adding to the prevailing 
gloom. “ Still,” writes Franklin, “ we tried to con- 
verse cheerfully, and to speculate on the hoped-for 
coming of the Indians; but as day by day passed 
on, we perceived our strength decline; every exer- 
tion began to be irksome; when once seated it 
seemed the greatest effort possible tg rise, and we 
had frequently to lift each other. Peltier’s strength 
at length so failed that he could no longer lift his 
hatchet to cut wood, and one day when they had 
seen a herd of reindeer sporting on the river, about 
half a mile from the house, and remaining there a 
considerable time, none of the party were strong 
enough to go after them, or equal to the exertion 
of carrying and firing a gun. 

“While seated round the fire this evening, our 
conversation was suddenly interrupted by Peltier 
joyfully exclaiming, ‘Ah, le monde!’ He heard a 
noise in the ante-room, and while our thoughts flew 
to the arrival of the Indians, Dr. Richardson and 
Hepburn entered, each carrying his bundle. Their 
emaciated countenances shocked us, and our ap- 
pearance, we found, was equally startling to them, 
as we were reduced to skin and bone. Dr. Richard- 
son particularly remarked the sepulchral tone of 
our voices, which he asked us, if possible, to 
pitch in a more cheerful key, unconscious that his 
own was as hollow as ours. We at once missed 
Mr. Hood and Michel, and learnt that they were 
no more; also that neither Perrault nor Fontano 
had reached the tent.” 

The story which Dr. Richardson had to tell was 
a thrilling and a tragic one. We have not space 
to give it in his own simple and graphic narrative, 
but the leading incidents may be briefly stated. 
On the morning of the 29th, Michel, the Iroquois, 
brought a letter from Franklin announcing that 
the bearer and Bélanger were unable to proceed. 

- Michel returned alone, and gave it out that 
he supposed Bélanger, who had left the previous 
night’s encampment two hours earlier than himself, 
had gone astray in making for the encampment. 
But circumstances soon showed that there was 
more than sufficient reason to doubt the truth of 


— ee 
and by frequently leaving the party on one pre 
text or another, Michel excited the suspicions of 
Richardson and his companions. Though believing 
him at first, they became convinced afterwards tha} 
what he called a piece of wolf-flesh was actually g 
portion of the body of Bélanger or Perrault, both 
of whom, they had good reason to think, he had 
murdered. The Iroquois grew more and mom 
surly in manner, refusing at times to hunt, o 
even to carry a log of wood to the fire. On Sunday, 
October 20th, Richardson went about noon to 
gather some tripe de roche, leaving Mr. Hood 
sitting before the tent at the fireside arguing with 
Michel, while Hepburn was employed cutting 
down a tree at a short distance from the tent, 
The report of a gun which Richardson heard was 
followed a short time afterwards by a cry of alarm 
from Hepburn; and when the former arrived at 
the spot, he found poor Hood lying lifeless at the 
fireside, a ball having passed through his head, 
An examination of the wound showed that the 
shot had entered the back part of the head and 
gone out at the front, and this circumstance at 
once put an end to the first impression that Hood, 
in a fit of despondency, might have died by his 
own hand. There could be little doubt of Michel’s 
guilt in the matter, and his subsequent conduct— 
his ill-nature, disobedience, and frequent mutter. 
ings, made it apparent that he meditated further 
atrocities when he could find a convenient oppor- 
tunity. So convinced of this was Richardson, 
that he saw the absolute necessity of taking 
Michel’s life, and carried his purpose into effect 
by shooting him through the head with a pistol. 

After this the two remaining adventurers con- 
tinued their painful and toilsome journey, suffering 
the most dreadful hardships and privations. One 
day they found the clean-picked spine of a deer 
which had been dropped by a wolverine, and the 
spinal marrow when extracted was, even in its 
frozen state, so acrid as to excoriate their lips. 
During the last few hundred yards of their march 
on the evening of the day before they reached the 
Fort, Richardson was so exhausted that he fell 
down upwards of twenty times among some large 
stones. It was at dusk on the 29th that they 
came in sight of the Fort, and had the melancholy 
satisfactiou of rejoining their companions. 

“Our own misery,” said Sir John Richardson, 
“had stolen upon us by degrees, and we were 
accustomed to the contemplation of each other’s 
emaciated figures ; but the ghastly countenances, 
dilated eyeballs, and sepulchral voices of. Mr. 
Franklin and those with him, were more than we 





this statement. By the strangeness of his conduct, 


| could at first bear.” 
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GNORANCE. 
BY TIE REY. J. HILES HITCHENS, F.R.S.L. 


AGNORANCE is of different kinds. There! Now it is not the will of the Infinite Father 
is simple ignorance, which manifests itself | that man should remain in this condition. He 
in the child—an artless, trustful, ven- | has constituted the human mind with a capacity 
turesome inexperience which makes no | to acquire knowledge. He has made us so that 
2 distinction between persons, and never / the solution of difficulties and the discovery of 
dreams of social deceits and violence. There is | novel facts afford intense pleasure, whilst failure 
unavoidable ignorance, which is the lot of the ' in our efforts to thread the maze of obscurity 
most colossal intellects, which exists despite the | becomes painful to us. He has planted within 
most laboured and anxious search after the true, | each breast a yearning desire for mental occupa- 
which compels the hoary-headed philosopher to | tion and mental acquirements. The soul thirsts 
retire from the arena saying, “We cannot by | for knowledge. Dr. Johnson and Boswell, were 
searching find out to perfection,” and makes him | on one occasion being rowed down the Thames, 
sadly sensible that man, at the best, is only, like | and were conversing, as they glided along, on the 
Penelope, constantly undoing what was done before. | advantages of learning. “This boy,” said Boswell, 
There is conceited ignorance, which is quickly dis- | “rows us as well without learning as if he could 
covered by its invariable accompaniment—over- | sing the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who 
weening pride, and which Gay has well described | were the first sailors ;” and then calling to the 








in the words— boy, he said, “ What would you give, my lad, to 
“Those most assume whe know the least, know about the Argonauts?” “Sir,” replied the 

Their own sclf-balance gives them weight, boy, “T would give what I have.” Johnson, much 

But every other finds them light. pleased at the answer, turned to Boswell, and said, 


“Solid wood,” says a Talmudic proverb, “burns | “ Sir, a desire for knowledge is the natural feeling 
with little noise; but thorns make a great | of mankind, and every human being whose mind 
crackling, saying, ‘We too are wood.’” Thus | is not debauched will be willing to give all that he 
conceited ignorance and noisy boastfulness keep | has to get knowledge.” 

constant company. There is also contented igno- Created with this strong tendency toward de- 
rance, which is found in the neglected districts of | velopment and expansion, God has afforded man 
great cities, in some small country towns, and in | opportunities for cultivating his mental powers, 
out-of-the-way hamlets. The father has never | has placed in his hand a volume in which are 
received any education, but has nevertheless con- | contained “treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
trived to gain an honest subsistence for himself | has encouraged the search after wisdom by de- 
and family; he knows little beyond his own neigh- | claring what is not known now shall be known 
bourhood, and his daily round of toil; he is un- | hereafter, and has represented the future life of 
conscious of the many demands which polite and | the redeemed as one of unclouded vision No 
educated society creates. As the residents in | man, then, can thoughtfully look within him, and 
Greenland often find their vision obscured by their | around him, without the conviction that it is his 
own breath freezing on their eyelashes, so there duty, as far as possible, to shake off the ignorance 
are many whose views of men and things are | which cleaves to him. 

contracted by the influence of their position. | This obligation will more manifestly appear when 
Travel has never enlarged their ideas, they have | the fruits of ignorance are considered. Learned 
little or no time or inclination to read, and hence | and earnest men, in various ages of the world’s 
they are thoroughly satisfied with what is and has have been sadly. thwarted in their plans 
been, whilst society is daily leaving them farther in | by the immovableness of the novices with whom 
the rear. Then there iswinful ignorance, witnessed | | they have been associated. Many an act of true 
sometimes—alas! too often—in the lives of young | philanthropy, many a scheme of practical value, 
persons who, refusing counsel and hating reproof, | and many an invention of world-wide utility, have 
rush heedlessly into ruinous practices. The grand | been lost to humanity because of the obstructive- 
guide to man’s probationary career lies on the table | ness of the ignorant. Prophets have moved among 
or the bookslielf intentionally neglected. They | the people, “but they would not heed them. Be- 
know it to be their duty to ponder the path of | _lieving that the whole of wisdom was theirs, they 
their feet, but they avoid it. One or other of these | | have turned a deaf ear to and sometimes cruelly 
kinds of ignorance characterises every man more ' persecuted the men who have laid before them the 
or less. If we are backward in allowing this much, | priceless results of their painful researches. The 
Wwe have therein a proof of our ignorance. But | ancient geographers had a maxim, “Where you 
We assume that we are each duly sensible thereof. | know nothing, place terrors.” Hence, when they 
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drew a map of the then known world, they sketched | affections, debases the whole man, and brings 


anthropophagi and hideous monsters where their 
information terminated. A similar maxim seems 


| 


upon him a long train of woes. But knowledge 
expands the intellect, quickens the sensibilities, 


to be adopted by ignorance everywhere and at all | elevates the thoughts above the sensual, directs 


times. 
have been too many who have deemed it idle and 
presumptuous to seek for any further views of 
truth than those which their forefathers taught. 

We look back to the Middle Ages with a sigh. 
Then superstition and imposture abounded. A 
darkness which might be felt spread over the 
Church. Virtue was trodden under foot. Truth 
was at a terrible discount. Priests and people 
were sunk in gross corruption. Religion consisted 
in pilgrimages to distant shrines, genuflexions 
before mouldy relics, and the purchase of indul- 
gences. Vice was practised unblushingly. Crimes 
of the deepest dye were openly committed. Fierce 
passions and most absurd prejudices were general. 
But we have not to search long for the cause of 
this lamentable degradation. Ignorance was at 
the root. Printing had not been introduced. 
Books were very expensive. Education was rare. 
Alfred the Great lamented that from the Humber 
to the Thames there was not a single clergyman 
capable of repeating the Liturgy in his mother 
tongue. Bishop: Hooper, of Gloucester, also af- 
firmed that though in his diocese there were 311 
clergymen, 168 of them could not say the Ten 
Commandments, 31 could not tell where to find 
the Commandments, 40 could not repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, and 31 could not say who was the Author 
of it. 

In 1844 Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durhan, 
wrote a treatise on * The Love of Books,” in which 
he states that the ability to read was confined to 
the ecclesiastical corporations, and that it mattered 
not to the laity whether they looked at a book 
turned wrong side up, or placed before them in 
the natural order. With such ignorance among 
both clergy and laity, what else could be expected 
than the superstition and the sin which charac- 
terised those times? Ignorance, say the Papists, 
is the mother of devotion. We rather say it is the 
prolific parent of corruption, crime, and ruin. 

Of old, Eternal Wisdom taught the prophet to 
say :— My people are destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge.” The heathen, seeing the evil of ignorance, 
represented Jupiter as first blinding those whom 
he had doomed to destruction. Yes, ignorance is 
obstructive to all progress, personal or collective; 
destructive of virtue, and productive of supersti- 
tion, sorrow, and death. Like Nahash, of whom 
the inspired historian has written, when ignorance 
reigns in man’s mind, it demands what the Am- 
monite proposed in relation to the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-gilead—viz., that the right eye be thrust 
out to indicate vassalage. It blinds the under- 
standing, benumbs the conscience, brutalises the 





Even among Christian professors there | the purposes to worthy ends, qualifies for the duty 


to which Providence calls, and increases the capa. 
bilities for usefulness among men. “It ig g 
companion which no misfortunes can depress—no 
clime destroy—no enemy alienate—no despotism 
enslave ; at home a friend, abroad an introduction; 
in solitude a solace, in society an ornament. Jt 
chastens vice, it guides virtue, it gives at onceg 
grace and government to genius. Without it, 
what is man? A splendid slave, a reasoning 
savage! vacillating between the dignity of an in. 
telligence derived from God, and the degradations 
of passions participated with brutes, and in the 
accident of their alternate ascendency, shuddering 
at the terrors of a hereafter, or hugging the 
horrid hope of annihilation.” 

How important, then, it is that education should 
be general—that knowledge should be spread 
among all classes—and that those who have had 
advantages in youth, and whose natures have been 
cultivated and refined by their acquirements 
should not remain contented with their mental 
possessions, but make education a life-long and 
progressive thing. Indeed, they who are seeking 
knowledge will be daily sensible of their need ofit, 
Socrates, with all his world-renowned wisdom, 
said, he knew only one thing—his ignorance. §o 
all whose mental powers are developing will be 
increasingly conscious of their own deficiencies. 
Be it ours, reader, to get knowledge, which will be 
to us power as well as pleasure. Let us make 
excursions into every department of inquiry open 
to us, being careful always to bring away with us 
some substantial products; and let us exert our- 
selves in what is one of the grandest movements 
of modern times—to give education to the untaught 
and degraded of our land. Let it be an object of 
our fond aspiration to uplift all who are illiterate 
toa moral and intellectual platform, from which 
they may be able better to discern their obligations 
to both God and man. 

Let it not be forgotten that knowledge alone 
will not effect all that humanity needs and Heaven 
requires. It is an effectual and indispensable 
agent in the control of our lives, but it is not the 
sole, nor the chief agent. Religion stands first. 
“A knowledge of letters is good; of things, is 
better; of principles, better still; of ourselves, yet 
more desirable; of God, most of dll essential.” 
This knowledge of God must be sought, and can 
only be found by humble, importunate, believing 
prayer. Secular knowledge secures great tem- 
poral advantages, but it is wholly incapable of 
renewing and regulating the heart, which is the 
fountain of action. Hence many of the most 
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learned men have been the most licentious; and is of itself a clear evidence of the obstructive- 
scholars like Grotius and Selden have avowed ness of ignorance. Whatever other knowledge 
their indebtedness to Scripture, and grieved at the | | you neglect, reader, see to it that you are not 
last that they had not given {idielves more fully | ignorant of the power and preciousness of Divine 
to the will of God. ‘Ay, the neglect of religion | grace. 








JP ALOFT. 


Mq)ND it’s oh, the thrush with the speckled | He sits and sings to his wife, while she 
N: breast, | Is nursing the chileren tenderly. 
- That sits on the tall elm over his nest ; | Cares, nor taxes, nor slander’s stings, 
He whistles so sweet, and whistles so strong, Can reach that bird as he sits and sings, 
And love and hope are all his song, | A happier soul you scarce could find 
No care can vex his merry mind | Than the gay bird swaying up high in the 
As he sits swaying up high ia the wixd, wind. 
Rocking, rocking gaily, | 
As is his custom daily. 1 


Rocking, rocking gaily, 
As is his custom daily. 
Water THORNBURY. 








STORY OF A CAT AND KITTEN. 


NE day cook came to me and said, “ If | anxiously looking out for the father’s return. They 
you please, ma’am, we must have a/|spied him just before he turned inte the square 
cat, those nasty mice are eating all| where we live, and ran down to meet him. 





before them.” “Take care—take care!” he said; “if you hang 
a Very well, cook,” I said, “I will | about me so closely, you’ll hurt it.” 
speak to the master.” | “Hurt what, father?” said they; “you’ve never 


So I asked my husband to bring a pussy from the ; brought the kitten surely ?” 
warehouse, “Didn’t mother tell me to bring one?” he an- 
The next evening, to the great delight of Hope} swered ; “ you know we all do as mother bids,” and 
and Mary, my little boy and girl, he returned with | saying this he dived deep down into his top-coat 
a basket in his hand, which, when opened, was found | pocket, from whence he drew forth the loveliest little 
to contain a big cat. | kitten that ever was seen. It was grey and black, 
I cannot say Tabby was handsome, indeed I think, | and looked just like a soft ball of chinchilla ; its tail 
on the whole, she was one of the ugliest cats I ever | was long and thick, and marked in rings of alternate 
saw. She was light grey and white, but the grey | colour. Je all called out, “How different from 
was whitish, and the white was greyish; for Tabby, | Tabby!” 
like some little children, was not as particular as she | Hope and Mary were never tired of nursing it, but 
might have been about keeping herself clean. Then | to their grief they soon discovered that their new 
her legs were too long, and her tail was too thin, and | pet was not happy. They hugged it again and again, 
her face was not square enough; no one could call | and ran to fetch it milk, and saved for it little bits 
her a beauty. | of fish from their dinner and cake from their tea, 
However, I said to myself, “Handsome is that | but in return it looked up in their faces with the 
handsome does; if Tabby looks well after the mice, saddest expression and mewed most piteously. 
T shall not mind her ugliness.” | “Oh, dear little kitten,” they said, “ why do you 
A week went over, and Tabby had not caught one | cry? we give you all we can think of, why are you 
mouse. She did not seem to care for anything but | not happy ?” 
goizg to sleep, and the wee brown animals used to; I told them that all the treats in the world would 
play round about her, without disturbing her slum-| not of themselves make any one happy, and I re- 
bers in the smallest degree. Of course this would | minded them how once, when Hope went to stay at 
not do; Tabby was neither useful nor ornamental, and | his uncle’s by himself, all the toys they brought could 
one morning we held a council of war upon her. | not comfort him when bed-time came, and he cried 
Father, mother, cook, Hope, and Mary assisted at it ; forme. “ Now,”I said, “I fear it is the same thing 
and after much deliberation, it was determined that | with this kitten; it has come away from home too 
Tabby must go back to the warehouse, and we would | Soon, and cannot forget its mother. I feel quite 
try a kitten, | uneasy lest it pine itself away, for you see it will not 


In the evening Hope and Mary were as usual) touch food.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Hope and Mary looked very grave at this, and 
bestowed such a kiss upon the kitten, that if it could 
have understood it would have made itself at home 
directly ; but it did not, for kittens know very little 
about boys and girls. It only looked at them with 
large wondering eyes and mewed again. 

“Oh, dear—dear!” said Hope, “ whatever shall we 
do? I can’t bear to hear it cry like that. Suppose 
I fetch Tabby; perhaps the kitten will think she is 
its mother.” 

“Well,” I said, “you can try, but I am afraid 
‘Tabby will be of no more use now than she ever is.” 

Down he ran into the kitchen, where he found 
Tabby dozing by the fire. He carried her up at 
once into the dining-room where we were all looking 
sorrowfully at the poor weeping kitten. Imagine 
our delight when poor ugly stupid Tabitha solved 
our problem by walking up to the frightened little 
creature, when she gave it a tender lick, picked it up 
in her mouth and retired with it into the kitchen 
where they fell asleep in each other’s arms inside 
the fender. 

From that day we had no further trouble: it was, 
I fancy, as Hope said--the kitten took Tabby for its 
mother, and no longer felt alone in the world. 

One day we were all in great distress, for neither 
Tabby nor the kitten could be found. We hunted 
everywhere for them, up-stairs in the closets and 
under the beds, and down-stairs in the hampers and 
behind the boxes. 

Dinner-time came, but no cats. Hope and Mary 
had lost their appetites, and could hardly eat the 
small quantity I put upon their plates. Every now 
and then I heard what sounded very like a sob, and 
no one laughed or talked. Tea-time came, and I saw 
a piece of bread and butter laid on one side and a 
little milk left in each cup; but the pets for whose 
refreshment it was meant never appeared. When 
the tea-things were cleared away I read aloud some 
fairy tales to comfort my little anxious bairns, and 
bed-time arrived, bringing with it no tidings of the 
wanderers. 

Next day passed in the same way; little by little 
we all began to feel as if Tabby and the kitten 
would never be found, for we feared they had met 
with some accident, and had, perhaps, come to a 
melancholy end. 

Just as Hope and Mary were bidding good night, 
we heard a stifled sort of mew outside the dining- 
room window. We ran to open it, and there was 
Tabby carrying the kitten in her mouth. We brought 
them in, and for some time nothing was heard but 
exclamations of joy over their return. Soon, however, 
we saw reason for sorrow also. Poor Tabby looked 
gaunt and starved, and had evidently received some 
cruel injuries, for there were great bruises all over 
her body as if stones had been thrown at her, and in 
two places she was bleeding. The kitten was unhurt, 
but seemed terrified, looking continually from side 














to side as if afraid of some unseen foe. We thought 
they must have gone off together for a walk, and 
have fallen into the hands of some bad boys, who had 
tried to get possessiqn of the kitten. Tabby had 
fought hard, and as a last resource, had taken 
the kitten in her mouth, and made a run for it, 
receiving in her flight the wounds from which she 
was now suffering. We fetched some warm water to 
bathe her in, and tried to get her to drink some milk; 
but poor Tabby was past all our care. She must 
have got some hurt we could not see, for from the 
first she was not able to rouse herself at all. We 
watched her for half an hour, and every now and 
then she would give a little moan, and lick our hands 
like adog. The only thing that seemed to comfort 
her was when we brought the kitten and put it by 
her side. About five minutes to eight she gave a 
slight shudder, made a last attempt to put her fore. 
paw round the kitten’s neck, fell back, and died. 
She was buried in the garden under a rose-tree, and 
since then, whenever I saw Hope and Mary inclined 
to be selfish or quarrelsome, I pointed to the little 
grave which reminded them of poor old Tabby and 
her love for the kitten. C. Mruuer, 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


827. In which of the Epistles do we find the 
strongest expression of the severity of the Christian 
conflict ? 

328. What quality was regarded by the Apostle 
James as an essential condition of happiness? 

329. Which of the prophets used language almost 
identical with that of Job, when he cursed the day 
of his birth. 

330. Name the book of the Old Testament which 
has one and the same leading thought running 
through each of its chapters. 

331. Give the passage where two of Samuel’s sons 
are mentioned as judges over Israel. 

332. What prophet gives the fullest description of 
the attire and ornaments of Jewish women? 

333. What is the blossom of the almond-tree, 
mentioned in Eccles. xii. 5, intended metaphorically 
to represent ? 

334. Quote a passage which shows that fish-culture 
was practised among the ancient Egyptians. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 768. 

319. Because they regarded his physical sufferings 
as evidence of deep moral unworthiness, while Job 
was conscious of having retained his integrity before 
God. 

$20. Erastus the chamberlain of Corinth (Rom. 
xvi. 23). 

$21. 1 Cor. xii. 31. 

322. St. Luke xvi. 29; Heb. iv. 7. 

323. “The sound of a-going on the tops of the 
mulberry trees” (1 Chron. xiv. 15). 














